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Foreword 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration appreciates the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words about “Mental Health Implications 
in Civilian Emergencies.” This publication is a comprehensive 
professional inquiry that should be studied by civil defense leaders, 
as well as professional people concerned with mental health. 

The text raises many searching questions — some civil defense 
organizations will find that they have made considerable progress 
in answering them. Others may discover that the questions open 
a new and important field for civil defense planning and action. 
We believe that the reader will find it useful to use these questions 
as a review of major parts of a civil defense program with the 
objective of continuing the development of a better civil defense. 
Agreement with the questions or the suggested solutions is not 
nearly as important as the stimulation of thought and action on 

this total problem. . , « 

This document does not give, or pretend to give, solutions to all 

the problems raised. Nor does it, by stating problems imply that 
these problems have not been considered before. There are, of 
course no pat simple solutions to the problem of national mental 
health. However, the clarity with which the Committee raises the 

problem may help speed earlier and better solutions. , 

1 The Federal Civil Defense Administration considers Mental 
Health Implications in Civilian Emergencies” an important con- 
tribution to its own planning and activities m tins area, which 
include: training at the National Civil Defense ^“mng Ceritei 
guidance and training in such civil defense services as health, wel- 
fare and warden; and the dissemination of information through 
technical mid gen'eral publications. Much remains to be done on 
this subject to help build the strong adequate civil defense that 

th m a at 0 the e Federal Civil Defense Administration wish to thank 
Hip members of the Subcommittee, the National Institute of Mental 
Health, and its advisory groups, for making this publication possib e. 

Val Peterson, _ 

Administrator, Federal Civil Dejense Administration. 
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!. Introduction 


A. Why Mental Health ima Civilian 
Emergency Program? 


Recent reports (1), articles (2, 3), and books (4, 5) stress the psy- 
chological need for preparing individuals and communities for pos- 
sible atomic bombings and disasters of modern warfare. Three 
significant points are emphasized: a. that planning for the psy- 
chological aspects of citizens’ reactions in emergencies is of equal 
importance with planning for their physical welfare; b. that fear 
and excitement in time of danger may find expression in irrational 
behavior when preparation that takes such factors into account 
is lacking; and c. that people only through becoming emotionally and 
psychologically involved in studying thejacts and making individual 
decisions as to their roles in a disaster will develop the capacity to 
cope with whatever emergency arises (6). One statement has par- 


(1) Janis, Irving L.: The psycho- 
logical impact of air attacks: A survey 
and analysis of observation on civilian 
reactions during World War II. U. S. 
Air Force Project RAND, D-368, Jan. 
15, 1951. Santa Monica, Calif. The 
Rand Corporation. Pp. vii-f-99 
(Note: Inquiries concerning availabil- 
ity of RAND Memoranda should be 
addressed to: The Rand Corp., 1029 
Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C.) 

(2) Cameron, Dale C.: Psychiatric 
implications of civil defeuse. Amer. J. 
of Psychiat., Vol. 106, No. 8, Feb. 
1950, pp, 587-593. 

(3) . Caldwell, John M. (Col. M. C., 
U. S. A.) ; Ronson, Stephen W. (Lt. Col. 
M. C., IT. S. A.) ; and Sacks, Jerome G. 
(Lt. Col. G. S. C., U. S. A.): Group 
panic and other mass disruptive re- 
actions. U. S. Armed Forces Medical 
Journal, Vol. II, No. 4, April 1951, pp. 
541-567. 

(4) Meerloo, Joost A. M,: Patterns 


of panic. New York, International 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 120. 

(5) Janis, Irving L.: Air war and 
emotional stress: Psychological studies 
of bombing and civil defense. 33 W. 
42i)d St., New York. McGraw-Hill, 
1951. Pp. 280. (Note: Written in 
simple language to give practical an- 
swers to vital questions about bow to 
improve our Civil Defense organization. 
The records of civilian reactions to air 
raids in Germany, Britain and Japan 
have been analyzed to tell us what we 
may expect and how to deal with it. 
This book is the result of several years 
of study by the social research staff of 
the RAND Corporation.) 

(6) Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, National Security Resources 
Board, and Department of Defense: 
Report of Project East River — Part IX. 
Information and training for civil de- 
fense. New York. Associated Uni- 
versities, Inc. September 1952. (Note : 
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ticular significance for what is to follow later, namely that the 
incidence of acute emotional experiences among young children 
in a community exposed to air raids will tend to vary directly with 
the incidence of overt excitement and emotional upset among the 
adults of that community” (7). The problem, then, is not one 
alone of the education of an individual but the preparation, through 
education, of the community as a whole. . 

In some areas reports on current civil defense programs indicate 
a “letdown” in citizen interest (8). The word “apathy” is fre- 
quently used. The goals of the program, focused as they are on 
planning for physical facilities, appear to be losing their reality. 
Geared to hazards oj war, such goals have , in the eyes of the 
citizenry, little or no relation to the hazards of today. 1 hey do 
not maintain interest in projected situations of a “ tomorrow that 
never comes. This state of affairs is lightly of deep concern to 
those in positions of responsibility. The problem is no less acute; 
the needs for planning and preparation no less urgent than before. 

What appears pertinent at this time is to suggest that serious 
consideration of some concepts related to mental health may be 
of value in bringing the goals of the civil defense program more 
in line with daily living experiences of people; that there are 
certain long-range goals in preparedness that must be emphasized 
in addition to the acute emergency phases (9). 


The complete report of PROJECT 
EAST RIVER includes the following: 
Part I. Gefieral report; Part II. Meas- 
ures to make civil defense manageable; 
Part III. Destructive threat of atomic 
weapons; Part IV. Civil defense aspects 
of biological, chemical and radiological 
warfare; Part V. Reduction of urban 
vulnerability; Part VI. Disaster serv- 
ices and operations; Part VII. Warning 
and communications for civil defense; 
Part VIII. Civil defense health and wel- 
fare; Part IX. Information and train- 
ing for civil defense; Part X. Selected 
references for civil defense.) 

(7) Janis, Irving L. op. cit. (1) p. 21. 

(8) Janis, Irving L.: Psychological 
aspects of vulnerability to atomic bomb 
attacks, U. S. Air Force Project RAND, 
D-369, Jan. 15, 1951. Pp. 49-60. 

(9) Hoffman, Paul G.: Peace can bo 
won. Garden City, N. Y. The County 
Life Press. 1951, pp. 93. (Note: Mr. 
Hoffman is former president of the 
Studebaker corporation, and formerly 


Administrator of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. Ho is now 
Director of the Ford Foundation.) 

. . To most of us war’s aim and 
end is victory on the field. But to the 
Kremlin military action is but the most 
visible and spectacular zone of combat 
in an unremitting war against tile freo 
world. Herein lies our strange and 
new and often hidden danger — a danger 
that we ennnot fend off by arms alone. 
We must know that for the Kremlin 
the military is only one of four fronts — 
each a battleground of implacable 
attack. These four fronts are the 
military, economic, political, and psy- 
chological. Lenin himself has defined 
them. Ho has declared that they com- 
prise the four interlocking parts of a 
'most determined and ruthless war, a 
persistent struggle, bloody and blood- 
less, violent and peaceful, military and 
economic, educational and administra- 
tive — against the forces and traditions 
of the old society’.” P. 14. 
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One might ask, for example, how many persons in this country 
are now and will be prepared emotionally as well as intellectually 
to accept the likelihood that they will live in a long drawn-out period 
of international stress and uncertainty ( 10) . How many at this time 
see the possibility that the Civil Defense program may need to be- 
come as much an integral part of our over-all national life as are 
the programs of the Department of Agriculture or the Children’s 
Bureau? Acceptance of such new concepts does not come quickly. 
If such long-range goals are valid, then a program of civil defense 
must include objectives that take into account the feelings and 
attitudes of people toward such a program. Even though this 
example may be irrelevant, it is now clear in the light of the develop- 
ing programs that it is impossible to prepare people for an emergency 
if, in the planning, the nature of man himself is overlooked (11, 12). 


(10) Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry: An introduction to the psy- 
chiatric aspects of civil defense. Re- 
port No. 19, April 1951, pp. 8. "Posi- 
tive motivation is essential if the 
population is to be strong . . . This 
motivation would be characterized by 
strong belief in nt least some segments 
of the principles generally believed to 
bo best represented in our culture (such 
as reasonably equal opportunity, free- 
dom of speech, and free choice of reli- 
gion). A large personal stake in the 
preservation and development of these 
principles based on concern for friends, 
family, and self, and a deep conviction 
that the culture is fundamentally sound 
can lead to a readiness for considerable 
personal sacrifice in its defense. It is 
imperative that we do all we can to 
support the elimination of those evils 
and deficiencies in our culture which 
tend to decrease motivation; but, at the 
same time, wo must encourage a realis- 
tic appreciation of the worthwhileness 
of what we have and of the great possi- 
bility for improvement in the future 
through expansion of individual oppor- 
tunity, technicological progress, and 
further development of our natural 
resources.” P. 2. 

(11) Russell, Francis R. (Dir., Office 
of Public Affairs, U. S. Department of 
State): American morale and world 
opinion. (In) Proceedings of the In- 
stitute on Mental Hygiene Aspects of 
Civil Defense. State of New Jersey, 


Department of Defense, Division of 
Civil Defense. Trenton, June 21, 1951. 
Pp. 24-33. 

"One of the concerns of anyone who 
has responsibility for American public 
affairs in the Department of State is to 
know as much as possible about 
the complex mind of the American 
people ...” 

"Today’s tense situation has arisen 
because a number of long-term, world- 
wide developments, each of which 
presents problems of vast proportions, 
have fused at this particular point in 
history into one of the greatest crises 
in the history of civilization. What are 
these developments?” P. 24. 

"The first is an international con- 
spiracy directed by a single imperialist 
power ... It has been with difficulty 
that some Americans have come to a 
realization of the nature and extent of 
this threat. There has been nothing in 
our life to prepare most Americans' to 
understand the designs and the amoral 
workings of the minds of the men in the 
Kremlin. But we have come to know 
that basically they take their departure 
from most of the rest of mankind at the 
point where they adopt and build upon 
the concept that the ultimate value, the 
final objective in life is the exalting of 
an entity, the ‘party/ . . . Human 
beings are only paws to be sacrificed 
to this end.” Pp. 19, 20. 

"That is why it is important for us 
to demonstrate that the real revolution 
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It is apparent that the natural starting point for the civil de- 
fense programs has been to provide for the protection of people and 
property during and after a disaster. The programs have em- 
phasized anticipated physical needs of people--tuedi<*nl care, hos- 
pital beds, emergency feeding, transportation, communication, and 
an enviroment affording protection against the hazards of atomic, 
biological, or chemical warfare. Anticipation of physical needs, 
however, is only one part of preparedness. Human beings at all 
times are sentient creatures. They perforin few nets devou I of emo- 
tional connotations, and they respond to the acts of other persons 
and unforeseen events emotionally as well as physically. In fact, 
their particular emotional '‘states” may determine how (hey will 
react physically. This is true at all times. It is actum United in 
periods of crisis. 

Furthermore, as a result of studies made during and after 
World War II, we now have information that gives insight into 
some basic emotional needs and reactions of people living under 
stress (13, 14). Such information should be useful in doing a 
better planning job now. The content of these studies will be 


is the revolution of freedom; that the 
ultimate value is not n party or regime, 
but human life, human beings; that 
society must be concerned with provid- 
ing the environment of freedom in 
which the individual's ‘happiness/ as wo 
put it in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, can best take plnco: freedom to 
believe, to worship, to speak, to read, 
to move from one community to 
another, to create, to freely choose 
political and economic institutions." 
P. 31. 

(12) Mcerloo, A. M.: Total war and 
the human mind— A psychologist's ex- 
periences in occupied Holland. London. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1944. 

"This is one important theme which 
needs to be emphasized, the theme of 
‘Lest We Forget’ . . . Between 1918 
and 1939 people forgot too much . . . 
Even now we do not realize to the full 
extent that certain vicious roots in 
human character may send up shoots 
which will wreck civilization." P. 7. 

"We ought to have a more profound 
knowledge of Man both as an individual 
and as part of a community. This book 
deals from a social and psychological 


point of view, with a few out of the 
many problems of war . . ." P. 7. 

(13) Ti turns, .Richard Morris: Prob- 
lems of social policy. History of the 
second world war— United Kingdom 
Civil Series, Loudon. I Tin Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, and .Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1060. Pp. vii-1-690. 

"From the first date of September, 
1939, evacuation ceased to be a problem 
of administrative planning. Tt became 
instead a multitude of problems in 
human relationships.” P. 100. 

. . In such a war, safety-valves 
were indispensable to a society which 
placed more emphasis on cooperation 
than on compulsion. The evacuation 
was one outlet, shelters another, trek- 
king a third, while the power of public 
opinion to force the Government to 
mend its ways and to clean up the rest 
centers and shelters, for instance, was 
the fourth and perhaps the must im- 
portant." P. 344. 

(14) Tyhurst, ,T. S.: Individual re- 
actions to community disaster: The 
natural history of psychiatric phenom- 
ena. Am. J. Psychiat. 107: April, 1951, 
pp. 764-769. 
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of interest to all persons, since it has implications for the behavior 
of individuals in the stresses of day-to-day living. 

The 'present situation in the development of the civil defense pro- 
grams; the partial neglect, so far, of educating people to deal realis- 
tically with their feelings during long periods of waiting for 
something to happen ; and the preparation to act rationally during 
a crises, indicate the usefulness of mental health emphasis at this 
time. Fortunately there are sources of experience and research to 
help in this planning (15, 16, 17, 18, 19). 


B . Some Basic Principles 

There are no psychiatric tricks or magic formulas that a commu- 
nity can use to strengthen itself when disaster strikes. There is no 
new biotic which, if administered in time, will guarantee that 
panic reactions and psychic traumas will be prevented. Prepared- 
ness for the emotional aspects of a disaster is of the same long-range 
pattern as is preparedness for the inevitable crises of everyday 


(16) Ti trails, Richard Morris. Op. 
cit. (13). 

(16) Jnnis, Irving L.: Air war and 
emotional stress. Op. cit. (6). 

(17) British Information Services: 
Front Lino; The official story of the 
civil defense of Britain. British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Reported (In) Civil Defense News, 
op. cit. (24) Vol. II, No. 1, Jan. 3, 1952. 

“Books like this should perhaps be 
made required reading in training 
courses for all types of civil defense 
volunteers ... No matter where one 
lives or what he does, ho is likely to find 
here stories of what his British brothers 
were up against a few years ago, and 
what Americans may face in the near 
future if they do not find some way to 
prevent war in tho atomic age.” p. 2. 

(18) Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan: Civil Defense in 
the United States. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. October 1962. Pp. 78. (Note: 
Tho information presented in this re- 
port comes from three major projects 
conducted for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan.) 

“This report gives factual answers to 
three kinds of important questions 


about public reactions to civil defense. 
1. What do people know about civil 
defense matters? 2. How do people 
feel about civil defense problems? 
3. What have people done, and what 
are they ready to do, about civil defense 
preparedness? 

“For the first time it is possible to 
report the total national situation on 
attitudes toward civil defense and on 
information about civil defense activi- 
ties. For the first time it is possible 
to study the differences in these atti- 
tudes among people living in different 
population-size areas of the country. 

“Three annual studies have now been 
made in tho major metropolitan areas. 
It is now possible to begin to see the 
direction in which civil defense atti- 
tudes are moving and some of the 
factors that influence those directions.” 
P. 1. 

(19) Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan: Defense of our 
cities — A study of public attitudes on 
civil defense. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
December 1951. Pp. 41. (Note; Infor- 
mation is provided on public attitudes 
toward Civil Defense, through hundreds 
of interviews in tho eleven largest cities 
in the United States.) 



living (20, 21). A community that practices mental lien 1th in the 
conduct of its schools, churches, and other institutions is struggling 
to combat bigotry and lessen social tensions; understands and sup- 
ports its mental health facilities for children and adults; attempts 
to improve the quota of daily satisfactions for its residents — such 
a community is better prepared to accept change and shock than 
the community that does none or few of these things. Thus an 
interest in and forwarding of the axis tiny menial health. programs 
of a community is the first and imperative, prerequisite, of a civil 
defense program that takes into consideration the emotional needs 
of people during a disaster (22). 

We must ask ourselves, too, if provisions for 'mental health in 
disaster differ both in kind and in quality from such provisions to 
cope with defeat at any time. A re disasters to th e in dividual mused 
only by war, floods, or other devastating forces ? Does preparation, 
then, to meet disasters of this type consist of a special kind of train- 
ing that may never be called upon if fate is kind ? Or may a disaster 
to the individual include experiences that many of us face during 
a lifetime, such as the disaster of death, betrayal of trust, destruc- 
tion of home, or loss of job? If these are common factors, then we 
may conclude that there will be similarities in the educational pro- 
grams for both. If there ‘is agreement that there exists common 
needs for security, confidence in self, adaptation to change, control 
of fear, then perhaps we will accept the thesis that, education for 
emotional health in a crisis is akin to and depends upon an education 
that prepares the child and the adult to accept Die inevitable 
changes of his daily life. 

(20) Fantl, Kurt: Psychiatric as- 
pects of civil defense. Am. ,T. Psych iat. 

107: Jan. 1951, pp. 488-492. 

(21) Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration in cooperation with the National 
Education Association: A series of five 
reports— (1) Civil defense in the social 
studies, by a committee appointed by 
tire National Council for the Social 
Studies; (2) Science education in civil 
defense, by a committee appointed by 
the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion; (3) Education for civil defense in 
health instruction and physical educa- 
tion by a committee appointed by the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation; (4.) 

Civil defense and the school principal, 
by a committee appointed by the Na- 


tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and a commit loo appointed 
by llio Department of Elementary 
School Principals; (5) An edited com- 
mittee report, by a committee appointed 
by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Washington, D. G. 1952. 

(22) Oroii]) for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry. Op. oil. (10). 

“Anything which improves I ho over- 
all mental health of the population and 
reduces social tensions and prejudice 
will increase the resistance to emotional 
break in time of disaster. An expanded 
mental hygiene, program and increased 
efforts to understand and prevent emo- 
tional disorders should contribute in- 
directly bub significantly to the preven- 
tion of untoward reactions." P. 3. 



These two principles underlie the materials presented in tlie 
following sections of this report. Rather than attempting to set 
forth a definitive plan, the objective has been to raise questions 
for consideration relative to mental health aspects of civil defense 
activities. While many of these questions are not new to those 
responsible for civil defense programs, some may open up new and 
important fields that might otherwise be overlooked. Source mate- 
rial has been included in the form of annotated footnote references, 
in an attempt to reflect information and studies available in the 
literature. In some areas there is a dearth of applicable informa- 
tion, and hopefully this report may be provocative of further 
studies. Inherent, too, in many of the questions will be found 
considerable stress upon the necessity for getting people involved 
in planning for their own welfare. Experience in other fields has 
shown that people are not apathetic when the problems to be worked 
on have real meaning to them and when personal commitments 
have been made. 


!i. Psychological implications in Planning 
Emergency Care 


A. Combating Fear and Panic 

The possibility of panic in a population will be minimized if the 
people are well informed on what to expect, if they have confidence 
in their leaders and in the civil defense plans that have been de- 
veloped, and if they know what to do and have had an opportunity to 
rehearse their part in the civil defense plan (23, 24, 25, 26) . 


(23) Mecrloo, Joost A. M.: Pat- 
terns of panic. Op. cit. (4). 

"The three big musts of panic pre- 
vention are preparation, information, 
and action." P. 105. 

"Psychologically we must adcl to the 
above factors two very simple ones — 
food and sleep.” P. 106. 

(24) Civil Defense News: A National 
Publication summarizing Civil Defense 
Ideas and Developments. Utica, New 
York. (Note: Yol. I, No. 1, of Civil 
Defense News was issued Jan. 4, 1951. 
Prior to February 1952, the publishers 
and editors were Robert B. Pettengill 
and Albert Gotlieb, 1811 East Foothill 


Blvd., Altadena, Calif. Beginning with 
the Feb. 8, 1962 issue, Civil Defense 
News was transferred to Edwin Slusar- 
czylc and William Mulligan, Utica, New 
York, the new editors. The California 
series includes Vol. I. with 26 issues 
during 1951 and two issues in January 
1952. The Utica series begins with the 
February 8, 1952 issue, which carries 
the new numbering of Vol. I, No. 1. 
This bulletin gives information to the 
growing number of people who are vi- 
tally concerned about problems of civil 
defense. This biweekly bulletin is de- 
signed to meet the need for a compact 
source of civil defense information for 
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1. What measures are being used to train civil defense staffs 
particularly physicians, nurses, teachers, law enforcement officers 
social workers, first-aid workers, medieal department volunteers 
and selected leaders — block wardens, in: 

a. Possible reactions of people under stress (27). 

b. Psychological first aid (28, 2i), 30). 

c. How to handle panic groups? 


city, county, and slate administrators, 
business executives, chiefs of plant pro- 
tection, and leaders of cooperating com- 
munity organizations, it summarizes 
the most important recent develop- 
ments as reported in federal documents, 
state and city releases, newspapers of 
all the major cities, current magazine 
articles, etc.) 

(25) Wilson, Win. L. (Col. MG. 
U. S. A.) : Medical plans for civil de- 
fense and disaster relief. [J. S. Armed 
Forces Medical J., Yol. I, No. 4, April 
1950, pp. 462-475. 

"Without a great deal of forethought, 
prolonged training, and the develop- 
ment of systematic performances, drills, 
and tests of all participants, no com- 
munity can prepare itself to provide 
those additional health services that will 
be essential for civilians subject to dis- 
asters. When the average community 
prepares itself for disasters the effort of 
each citizen nnd every profession must 
be fitted into a coordinated system. 
Whoever guides each part of the whole 
must have a clear concept of tho work- 
ing of all other parts. There is no easy 
road to medical preparedness for dis- 
asters" P. 462. 

(26) Linebarger, Paul M. A.: Psy- 
chological warfare. Washington, In- 
fantry Journal Press. 1948. Pp.xiii-|- 
259. (Note: Dr. Linebarger lias pre- 
sented in this volume a definition nnd 
history of psychological warfare, and 
discusses propaganda analysis and in- 
telligence in estimating the situation. 
In the third part, planning and opera- 
tions m psychological warfare against 
civilians and troops is treated in detail. 
Uiapt. 14, Psychological Readiness and 
Disarmament, Section on Psychological 
Warfare and Ultra Destructive Weap- 
ons, pp. 248-251, gives a discussion of 


psychological warfare and uHrmlcslruc- 
l.ive weapons willi special reference to 
the possible need for the application of 
psychological warfare methods by jlui 
militant group in each lighting country. 
Dr. 1 A nehsrgor’s survey gives extremely 
good instruction in the methods that 
have been and may be used against a 
population to e rente the. symptoms of 
mental disturbance (lint will be con- 
tributory to the lack of will to light 
or resist. 

(27) Horsey, John Richard: Hiro- 
shima. New York, Alfred A. Knapp, 
1940, pp. 118. 

(28) Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry. Op. oit. ( 10). 

"There is need for a manual on Psy- 
chological .Find Aid so that, people can 
know what kinds of emotional! upsets 
lo expect and what to do about them; 
how people react to fear; and the need 
to accept fear n.s a normal reaction. 
'The idea must be gotten across that 
people need never be helpless. There is 
always something to do lo improve the 
situation. There is need to preserve 
the 'appreciation of the situation’— to 
maintain as much as possible an aware- 
ness of what is going on so that pur- 
posive, rather than aimless, behavior is 
possible. Individual initiative must bo 
encouraged within limits and within the 
group discipline." V. 3. 

(29) Woods, Oaro T.: Mental health 
and civil defense. J. Amor. Med. Assoc. 
December 15, 195 J, Vol. 147, No. 16, 
PP* 1667-1570. (Note: This paper is 
one of a series requested by tho Council 
on National Emergency Medical Serv- 
ice to inform the medical profession on 
matters relating to civil defense. Dr. 
Woods is Chairman, Council on Na- 
tional Emergency Medical Scrvico, 
Texas State Medical Association, and 
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2. How has the effectiveness of this training been measured? 
How well informed are these workers on the current situation, on the 
need for civil defense, with civil defense plans and with their specific 

role in it (31, 32)? . . . . . - 

3. What plans have been made for reviewing essential informa- 
tion being given to the public relative to possible effects on morale 
(33, 34,35)?' 


Consultant in Mental Health, Health 
and Special Weapons Defense Office, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration.) 

“Teaching the practitioner the simple 
techniques of psychological first aid is 
very important. It will not be easy. 
There has been considerable experience 
in postgraduate courses lasting one to 
three weeks. The subject will have to 
be reduced to its simplest elements and 
prepared in a palatable form . . . The 
Civil Defense Committee of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association is preparing 
a suitable primer for the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration." P. 1569. 

(30) National Recreation Associa- 
tion: Emergency recreation services in 
civil defense. National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. P.31. Reported (In) Pro- 
gram Peps, Vol. XI, No. 2, November 
1951. 

"This 31 page colorful booklet has 
been financed through the United Com- 
munity Defense Services, a member 
agency of the United Defense Fund. It 
presents a blue-print describing the sig- 
nificant role public and private recrea- 
tion agencies can play in civil defense. 
It is a comprehensive outline of organ- 
ization and operation of vital recreation 
services in time of emergency; how 
' recreation activities in the home, shelter 
and mass-care centers, will help relieve 
tensions and maintain morale. This 
publication has excellent advice for 
parents as well as for civil, defense, 
‘ recreation and park officials." P. 1. 

: (31) Health News: Special medical 

defense issue— for professional person- 
nel Concerned with emergency medical 
services, Vol. 28, No. 6, June 1951, 
‘ Ne\V York State Department Of Health, 
Albany, N. Y'. : 

r (32) Survey Research Center: Civil 


Defense in the United States, op. cit. 
(18). 

“Residents of metropolitan areas, 
where civil defense campaigns have been 
more intense, tend to be better in- 
formed about these factual matters than 
other people, and the proportion of in- 
formed respondents decreases steadily 
from urban to rural areas. There are 
wide differences among the eleven 
largest cities in level of information and 
attitude toward the local civil defense 
set-up. There is evidence that active 
programs in some of the cities — includ- 
ing air raid drills— have had definite 
effects in teaching people what the 
warning signal is and in evoking favor- 
able public reaction toward them.” 
P. 4. 

(33) Civil Defense News: Panic pre- 
vention. op. cit. (24) Vol. I, No. 3, 
February 1, 1951. 

“Three tips on how to reduce the 
threat of panic were recently offered 
local (Los Angeles) Civil Defense Offi- 
cials by Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith, 
internationally known psychiatrist and 
consultant to the Air Force on dynamics 
of human behavior. 

“(1) Explain to every citizen that 
even though A-bombs do fall in a given 
area his chances of survival are good. 
Instead of saying that two atomic bombs 
might cause ‘80,000 casualties’ in a 
metropolitan area like Los Angeles, say 
rather that casualties would he ‘not 
more than two out of every 100 persons 
in Los Angeles county’. _ 

"(2) Emphasize the idea of mutual 
aid. ‘If residents of a stricken city 
know that residents of all other cities 
are well prepared and anxious to help, 
all will feel more secure’. 

“(3) Make sure each person knows 
he has a job to do. ‘From experience 



. 4 * w,lat information is being released to the public on limit* 
tions of new weapons (30, 37, 38) ? ta ' 

5. What is the evidence for coordination, or inconsistency in 

instructions to the public? ‘ y> in 

6. Kow is the public being informed on tho need for civil defense 

on the civil defense plans, particularly as it relates to them and 
on their part m it (30, 40, 41)? ' a 

7. What progress is being made in giving every person nn assign- 
IXidll (42)T 01 ' eli " Cy am ‘ i,ltop, ' C,ins its tal-ortanco io the 

behiimlif 118 0 '' rehCa,mlS th!lt “ “vory individual 

9. How is the public being informed as to what fear and nanie 
iWclo and as to the importance of rumor in this i^ect ^ 


abroad we know that nothing docs more 
to obviate threat of panic than a civilian 
defense sot-up in which everyone, in- 
cluding children, is trained to perform 
ft particular job. A small boy who 
knows it is his responsibility to have 
flashlights in good condition in his home 
seldom will panic'” p. 2. 

(34) Tho New York Academy of 
Medicine and tho Josinh Macy, Jr. 
Foundation: Transactions of the con- 
ference on morale — and tho prevention 
and control of panic. New York, 1952 
P ‘ Yor,c Academy of Medicine! 

. Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration: Project East River. Op. cit. 

(36) Radiological Health Branch, 
lublic Health Service: Concepts of 
radiological health. Washington 25, 
D C Federal Security Agency, Public 
Health Service, Radiological Health 
Branch. 1952. 

(37) XT. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Twenty-seven questions and an- 
swers about radiation and radiation 
piotcction. Washington 25, D. C 
Supt of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office. Pp, 17 . 

tn hi 1 B T radI f' I)avid John: No Place 

° hld o^° ndon - Hodder and Stough- 
on 1949, pp 191. (Note: This is 

■?! °L° a doctor assigned to duty 
with Operations Crossroads” Bikini 
Atomic Bomb Tests. The Appendix 


includes "A Dayman'll Guido to tho 
Dangers of Radioactivity.'') 

. W Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
miration: United Stales Civil Defense— 
Dio warden service. Publication AG- 

mi Tr 's 8U ;'‘ D - a A,, 8 ust 
om‘;, "yl Wor " mc " t 

(40) Library of Congress: Civil De- 
fensc--1951. Library of Congress, 
(•aid Division, Washington 25, D. C. 

An annotated reading list of current 
material for civil defense groups. The 
list includes official publications, books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, ami some of 
the important magazine articles 

(41) Detroit Public Library: Civil 
Defense— -now : A selected list of books, 
pamphlets, documents, films, and film 
fpfirw P. ctroit Ftiblic Library, 
6 “? ol V0 T ? C War , (l Avo> - D otroit 2, Mich. 

(42) Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
ti nbon : United States Civil Defense— 
Iho warden’s handbook. Publication 
Z; 7 ~ l' Wn « h, »Kton 25, D. C. Dccem- 

Office P,, M S - GOVOr " m ‘ !,1 ‘ Pri,ltine 

nnfm Ha(!1 «y; Baudot, Hazel 

and Her twig, Herta: Tho invasion from 
Mars; a study in the psychology of 
panic. I ruiccton, Princeton University 
T less. 1940. p. 228. * 

(U) Woods, Ozro T. Op. c i t . (29). 
The emotional unrest and confusion 
about civil dofenso is tho immediate 
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10. In what way are people being given an opportunity to express 
their concerns and to have their questions answered? Are group 
discussions being promoted (46, 47)? 

11. What types of evaluation are being carried on to determine 
currently the effectiveness of the civil defense educational program 
(48)? 


mental health problem. It should be 
of great concern to everyone that there 
is not developing rapidly a strong civil 
defense program. To many, civil de- 
fense means picking up the pieces after 
an attack. In order to stimulate inter- 
est, the dangers of the atomic bomb and 
biological warfare have been empha- 
sized. Many people are frightened and 
anxious. The creation of fear will never 
build a sound civil defense." P. 1568. 

(45) Linebarger, Paul M. A.: Psy- 
chological warfare. Op. cit. (26). 

(46) Cameron, Dale C.: op. cit. (2). 

"The usual media of mass communi- 
cation — press, radio, films, etc. — come 
to the mind immediately when we think 
of ways of informing the public. How- 
ever, in evaluating the use of such 
media, we need to keep in mind the 
fact that the individual has little oppor- 
tunity to integrate the information thus 
received with any anxiety which it may 
engender. He cannot nsk questions or 
voice his doubts and fears to his news- 
paper, his radio, or the film star on 
the screen. 

"Therefore, there needs to be some 
method by which emotional factors can 
be resolved at the time they are created 
so that, at the same time that he 
acquires his information, the individual 
will gain some emotional participation 
with the subject matter. Without mini- 
mizing the usefulness of media of mass 
communication or the need for learning 
through repeated trials in a simulated 
situation— -a type of experience which 
in itself may help to reduce anxiety and 
to produce constructive psychological 
attitudes— -we may well consider a tech- 
nique familiar to the psychiatrist, 
namely group therapy. It has been 
demonstrated that the professional 


group leader is usually able to establish 
an atmosphere of acceptance and secur- 
itj' which diminishes feelings of fear 
and its sequelae. The ‘group 5 would 
therefore seem to provide a setting in 
which necessary factunl information can 
be given to the individual in a way that 
will enable him to channelize his anxie- 
ties constructively." P. 589. 

(47) State of New Jersey, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Division of Civil De- 
fense: Proceedings of the institute on 
mental hygiene aspects of civil defense. 
Trenton, June 21, 1951. Pp. 43-62. 
(Note: This institute was facilitated 
through the use of Federal funds allo- 
cated under the National Mental Health 
Act, and administered through the New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. Part II is the proceed- 
ings of five discussion groups covering 
the following topics: Authentic infor- 
mation and prevention of panio; The 
child in time of crisis; Production and 
civilian morale; Impact of disaster on 
social institutions; and Psychiatric 
services in civilian defense.) 

(48) Survey Research Center: De- 
fense of our cities. Op. cit. (19). 

"More people than a year ago have 
realistic knowledge of the destructive- 
ness of an atomic bomb. Mold than 
half still have an exaggerated idea . . . 
over one-third of the people do not 
know there is a civil defense organiza- 
tion in their city . . . 

"The conventional communication 
media are not bringing civil defense in- 
formation to enough people. Special 
attention must be given to finding new 
and better ways of reaching people not 
ordinarily reached by conventional 
media." P. 3. 
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12. Have opinion surveys been considered (49, 50, 51)? 

13. What plans have been made for (lissemimiting information at 
the time of the disaster? Who is responsible for accurate releases? 
Will these be censored, including clearance with psychiatrists or 
psychologists, as to possible morale effects?- 

14. What plans are being developed for giving special help to 
expectant mothers, mothers and children, the aged, and to handi- 
capped persons? 


B Care of Emotional Casualties 

Depending on the type of disaster, there will be varying numbers 
of emotionally disturbed persons. If these individuals are given 
psychiatric first cud, the large majority will calm down and will 
carry on. If this help is not provided for , some may develop 
chronic e?notional disturbances (52, 53, 54). 


(49) Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education; and Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, Training and 
Education Office: Civil Defense activi- 
ties in schools and colleges— A report 
on a questionnaire survey. Washing- 
ton, D. C. June 1952. Pp. 59. 

(50) Campbell, A,, and Woodward, 
P.: Public reaction to the atomic bomb 
and world affairs: Findings of the in- 
tensive surveys. Ithaca, N. Y. Cor- 
nell Univ., 1947. 

(51) Eberharfc, S.: How the Ameri- 
can pcoplo feel about the A-bomb'. 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Juno 1947. 

(52) Titnius, Richard Morris, op. cit. 
(13). _ 

"It is no exaggeration to say that in 
1939 the leading mental health authori- 
ties in Britain feared a tremendous in- 
crease in disorders and emotional 
neurotic illnesses as soon as the Ger- 
mans started to bomb. That was tho 
essence of the advice which they volun- 
tarily gave to the Ministry of Health. 
But the Government, whilo also taking 
a gloomy view— a view which found 
expression in many acts of commission 
and omission — did not go so far as tho 
psychiatrists, who in fact, suggested 
that mental casualties might outnumber 
physical casualties by two or three to 
one . . .” P. 339. 

"It need hardly be said that what 
actually happened completely falsified 


not only the forecasts of the psychia- 
trists, hut the loss pessimistic forebod- 
ings of officials. In attempting some 
tentative explanation, a generous allow- 
ance must above all he made for the 
oppressive atmosphere of tho times in 
which these psychiatrists— along with 
everyone else— lived. They were as 
sensitive as other people to the pres- 
sures and persuasions of a world afraid 
of war. 'They may, indeed, have been 
more deeply affected than most people 
because the meaning and consequences 
of air bombardment to civilian society 
were to them a matter of great con- 
cern. ” P. 339. (Note: In considering 
tho foregoing statement it must be re- 
membered that through voluntary evac- 
uation programs, a greater percentage 
of unstable individuals may have left 
the London area previous tu bombing 
attacks.) 

^ (63) Cobb, Stanley and Lindcman, 
Erich: Neuropsychiatric observations 
(of victims of the Coeoanut Grove dis- 
aster). Annals of Surg., Vol. 117, No. 
6, Juno .1943, pp. 814-824. (From the 
Departments of Psychiatry, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and of Neuro- 
pathology, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) 

"Our observations seem to indicate 
that tho psychiatrist can operate as. a 
useful member of a disaster unit. His 
work may be divided into three phases: 
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1. How will emotionally disturbed persons be taken care of im- 
mediately after a catastrophe? 

2. Will such casualties be seen at collecting stations, special sta- 
tions, exhaustion centers, or at mental hospitals? 

3. Who will confer with them? 

4. What additional training can be given to these “first aiders” 
that would further aid them in dealing with this type of case (55) ? 

5. Where will those individuals needing hospitalization be taken 
care of? 

6. How will those individuals who need both surgical and psy- 
chiatric treatment be cared for? 

7. What legal considerations in regard to care of mental patients 
in an emergency need to be cleared in advance? 

These foregoing seven pointed questions do not presuppose known 
definitive answers or available resources. In spite of lack of experi- 
ence upon which to base planning, we must project some realistic 
compromises in orthodox methods of dealing with seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed people. It can reasonably be expected that 
among the varied attempts to meet this need, will develop some 
effective commonplace efforts. 


“In the first few days severe shock 
and life-saving procedures occupy the 
field. Apathy and excitement, con- 
fusion and delirious states have to bo 
handled by proper sedation and proper 
surroundings. In our present observa- 
tions we have only indirect evidence of 
the victims’ emotional states at that 
time . . 

“The second phase deals with the 
psychiatric care of the convalescent 
patient, advising him in his transitory 
problems, determining when messages 
should be delivered or revelations made, 
and managing with the patient his 
efforts to readjust. 

“The third phase deals with the psy- 
chiatric care of the convalescent patient 
after he leaves the hospital and his 
proper adjustment in the community. 
We can, in' this manner, have reason- 
able hope of preventing the occurrence 
of prolonged maladjustment of trau- 
matic neurosis. 

“During the first phase, the psychia- 
trist’s chief contribution is his aid to 
the relatives and his counsel to the 
medical social worker, who is dealing 
with the numerous problems of family 


and work relationships. During the 
second, he is intimately involved with 
the internist and surgeon and must con- 
tinue his contact with the social worker, 
which becomes even more important 
during the third, when social readjust- 
ment forms the center of interest . . .” 
Pp. 823-824. 

(54) Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration: United States Civil Defense- 
Health services and special weapons 
defense. AG-11-1 Washington. 
United States Government Printing 
Office, December, 1950. (Section on 
“Mental Health Services,” pp. 135- 
138.) 

(55) Leavitt, Frederick H. (M. D.): 
The nurse and the atomic bomb. Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, Vol. 43, No. 11, 
November 1951. Pp. 585-588, (Note: 
This article is geared to the role of the 
nurse in an atomic catastrophe, but it 
is also applicable to nurses aids, volun- 
teers and other civil defense workers. 
All should be prepared for mental 
casualties as well as physical casualties. 
Panic, emotional drives and the psycho- 
pathology of fear are discussed in simple 
terms.) 



C. Care of Mental Hospital Patients 

Special consideration must be given to the care of mental hospital 
patients, particularly if they arc to be evacuated. 

1. Iiow are plans for identification of psychiatric casualties 
related to general emergency medical services, including the 
sequence of First Aid Station, Secondary Aid Station, Improvised 
Emergency Hospitals, existing General Hospitals, and Mental 
Hospitals? 

2. In some sections of the country mental hospitals arc geo- 
graphically isolated, whereas many if not all general hospitals "are 
in metropolitan areas. In such settings what consideration should 
be given to the possibility of expanding certain mental hospitals to 
serve as emergency hospitals for short-term care of medical 
casualties (56)? 

3. Conversely, in general hospitals not located in the heart of 
population centers, what possibilities arc there for establishing a 
psychiatric ward? 

4. Are mental hospital patients to be cared for in existing hos- 
pitals, in expanded mental hospitals, or in improvised mental 
hospitals? 

5. While previous studies suggest only mild increases in numbers 
of psychiatric casualties requiring hospitalization immediately fol- 
lowing a disaster, after prolonged time intervals and repeated dis- 
asters, some increase would seem inevitable. How can such 
additional needs best be met (57)? 

6. What considerations are being given to acceleration and stream- 
lining of extramural care programs, for example, expansion of 
existing treatment facilities, increased numbers of trial visits, and 
establishment of foster home care programs? 

7. Have directors of mental hospitals been brought into the 
planning? 


(56) London County Council: A 
retrospect. London. Staples Press, 
Ltd. 1949. P. 148. 

“The Council’s mental institutions 
took a very active part in the nation’s 
effort in the world war, and intensive 
preparations began in 1938 to meet the 
emergency which subsequently devel- 
oped . . .” P. 102. 

"... Mental hospital routine had 
necessarily to be reconciled with general 
hospital practice, but the mental hos- 
pital medical superintendents remained 


in full administrative control of the 
emergency hospital units." Pi). 103, 
104. 

“■ ■ • The extent of the contribution 
to the nations’ war effort can be meas- 
ured by the fact that it (mental institu- 
tions) made available over 7,000 beds 
for the sick and wounded, to which 
some 175,000 patients were admitted.” 
P. 105 . 

(67) Titnuis, Richard Morris, op. cit. 
(13), pp. 497-498. 
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is. Psychological Concepts Pertinent to Understanding 
Civilian Meeds and Leadership Training 


This section has to do with some factors that constitute “in or ale . 
This word to us connotes a state of feeling that is constant y c & 
: ng from day to day. It represents at any given moment the re- 
sultant of the balance of a number of forces either increasing or 
-leer easing it. There are many such forces operating quite beyond 
the control of the state or local civil defense organization. 
are, however, a number of forces that the civil defense organization 
can do something about. Many of these are not usually thought o 
as having immediate bearing on civil defense problems, but tn 
committee feels that they do. In fact, it may be that proper evalua- 
tion of these factors will be important in determining whether civil 
defense programs succeed or fail in the “long pull’ (58). 

A. Community Problems— As They Affect Emotional 

Stability 

1 Does civil defense planning and participation include majority 
and minority groups in the community? Is there any evidence that 
minority groups have a feeling they are being disregarded r 

2. Does any community prestige group ' run the civil defense 
programs? Are there indications that many feel they have only 

token participation? . , u 

3. Does civil defense organization in local communities fmhiL 

any need for neighborhood social groups? What evidence for this 
(participation in parades, community meetings, nature of these 
meetings and representation in audience) (59)? . 

4 Are intereultural tensions (racial, religious, economical) seri- 
ously present in the community? Are representatives of important 
minority groups on civil defense councils and committees r 

5. What is the nature of the relationships between community 
agencies? Is there jealousy, suspicion, and isolation, or is there 
evidence of cross-consultation and teamwork on common field serv- 
ice, administrative, and community problems? Where would you 
put the balance? 


(58) Farnsworth, Dana L.: Medical 
progress: Mental-health aspects of 
civil defense. The New England J. of 
Med., Vol. 247, No. 6, Aug. 7, 1952, 
pp. 209-216. 

(Note: This is a comprehensive and 
valuable review of mental health aspects 


of civil defense. Dr. Farnsworth is 
Medical Director, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Associate Physi- 
cian, Massachusetts General Hospital.) 

(59) Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration: The warden's handbook, op. 
cit. (42). 
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If true apathy, what is the basis of its existence? Over-stimulation 
of the public ona u scarce” technique and/or failure to give reasonable 
understanding of the problem to the public (67)? 

10. If apathy is a problem in a specific area, what efforts have been 
made to face the problem and discover the reasons for it? 

11. Can the civil defense worker see that a certain amount of 
resistance by the public to a new and little-understood program 
may be a sign of emotional health in the populace? 

C. Preparation of the Individual for Stability in 
Disaster 

The “ core ” problem in the long-term view of the civil defense 
program is to teach people how better to live with uncertainty and 
some justifiable apprehension about their safely and survival as 
individuals, and as a nation (68, 69). Basic to this goal is that 
individuals develop this facility not only by considering how to 
handle themselves at the time of a disaster, but how to cope with 
the problems arising out of their life situations. If we want our 
parents and children to handle adequately the problem of separa- 
tion anxiety in the event of bombing, they can learn (-his best by 
getting better help and guidance at such times when it is necessary 
to undergo separation as part of a common life experience. For 
example, the anxiety that arises in a child leaving to go to a hospital 
is quite analogous to feelings accompanying separation of child and 
parent in a disaster. What principles are common to the handling 
of both situations (70) ? 


(67) Wilson, Wm. L. op. cifc. (26). 

"Although many communities would 

avoid planning for disasters which 
might never occur, because the vast 
efforts we have discussed would be 
deemed needless and wasted if a nation- 
wide program of civil defense and dis- 
aster control were set up and no disaster 
ever occurred, wc should be happy, 
rather than disappointed/’ P. 475. 

(68) U. S. Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey: The effects of strategic bombing 
on German morale. (2 vol.) Wash- 
ington, D. C. U. S, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 

(69) U, S. Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey: The effects of strategic bombing 
on Japanese morale. Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1947. 

(70) Stolz, Lois Meek: The effect of 
mobilization and war on children. 


(In) Proceedings of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, 1951, Raleigh, N. C,, Health 
Publications Institute, pp. 111-121. 

"Concerning a war program in rela- 
tion to infants, Dr. Stolz points out 
that: '(1) There should be no evacua- 
tion of infants from emergency areas 
without their mothers. (2) Mothers 
with infants should be tho Inst source of 
manpower for war. (3) If mothers 
with infants are employed in war work, 
provision should be made for substitute 
care in lino witli tho best principles of 
mental hygiene. (4) Counseling serv- 
ice should be provided to help mothers 
understand their own and their baby’s 
needs in wartime’/’ P. 114. 

Similarly, Dr. Stolz discusses "Early 
Childhood”, “School Age”, and "Ado- 
lescence”. Pp. 114-121. 
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It can be readily taught and tested that certain principles tend 
to support and increase “ego strength” at such times (71). Some 
of these principles might be: 

a. Honesty, never deception, as to what is going to happen ; 

b. Give only as much information as the child can absorb or 
handle; 

c. Frequent communication (visits, toys, letters) between child 
and mother or father; 

d. Presence of motherly and fatherly figures among personnel 
caring for children; 

e. Encouragement of expression rather than suppression of 
feelings about the experience; 

f. Making a child a part of a group of children his own age 
undergoing a similar experience; 

g. Giving children a chance for some decision making around 
the experience, if and when feasible. 

Other situations that present opportunities for teaching people 
how to better handle their fears would be: 

a. Pregnancy and childbirth ; 

b. The first week of school; 

c. Breakup of families for illness, divorce, or economic reasons ; 

d. Problems of aggression and discipline; 

e. Death ; 

f. Adjustment to physical handicap; 

g. Graduation from high school and college; 

h. Employment experiences. 

1. Are agencies, schools, physicians giving some personal counsel- 
ing as part of their services? 

2. What is the nature of the “counseling”? Is it more of 
“telling” or more of “showing”? 

3. Are agencies considering in-service training programs to 
examine and discuss their methods of dealing with patients, clients, 
and the general public? 


(71) Emotional Stability Committee 
of the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil : Let’s face it. Metropolitan School 
Study Council, New York City, 1951. 
Pp. 34. 

"Civil defense activities are being 
planned in many schools. The problem 
of the psychological effect of these activ- 
ities and of today’s world upon children 
is one of prime importance to all adults 
interested in helping boys and girls. 

“Let’s jace it has been prepared by 
the Emotional Stability Committee of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council 


as an answer to this very urgent prob- 
lem, The committee is composed of 
teachers, psychologists, parents and 
others who work in the area of educa- 
tion for emotional growth. They con- 
sulted a wide variety of experts for 
facts and information. 

‘‘Two basic assumptions underlie this 
pamphlet: (1) Emotional tensions of 
children are transmitted to them by the 
adults with whom they associate. (2) 
Facts, understanding, action and faith 
tend to increase emotional stability and 
reduce tensions.” P. 32. 
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4. Is there an awareness of the distinction between “authorita- 
tive” and “authoritarian” professional and administrative relation- 
ships in the sense of Fromm — “Escape from Freedom” (72) or that 
there are both “paper-minded people” and “people-minded people” 
in the sense of Leighton— “The Governing of Men” (73) ? And that 
this has some significance in educating individuals how to live with 
fear? 


D, Placement o f Children in Time of Disaster 

One of the most clear-cut lessons from the last war has come from 
studies of children emotionally disorganized by their experiences 
(74, 75, 76, 77). It became necssary to place with foster parents 
or in foster homes many children orphaned, abandoned, or tempo- 
rarily separated from parents during war in most European coun- 
tries. Poor placements, in the sense of nonpreparation of foster 
parents for kinds of problems the child presented, and incompati- 
bilities between foster parents and child probably did more damage 
than did actual exposure to bombings (78) . 


(72) Fromm, Erich: Escape from 
freedom. New York. Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1941, pp. ix+305. 

(73) Leighton, A. II.: The governing 
of men. Princeton, N. J. Princeton 
University Press. 1945. 

(74) Bowlby, John: Maternal care 
and mental health— A report prepared 
on behalf of the World Health Organ- 
ization as a contribution to the United 
Nations programme for the welfare of 
homeless children. Geneva, World 
Health Organization Monograph Series, 
No. 2. P. 179. (Note: This is a most 
useful and comprehensive document 
dealing with the effects of maternal 
deprivation. It includes an excellent 
review of the literature, together with 
theoretical and practical considerations 
for the care of infants and children out- 
side their homes. Causes for removal 
both in peacetime and wartime include: 
hospitalization, dependence, illegiti- 
macy, neglect, and evacuation. This 
report should be considered as a “must” 
for personnel responsible for evacuation 
plans relating to children in time of 
war, and for those responsible for child 
welfare and . child care programs at any 
time, wherein removal of infants and 


children from their own homes is con- 
templated or indicated. 

Dr. Bowlby is Director, Child Guid- 
ance Department, Tavistock Clinic, 
London, and Consultant in Mental 
Health, World Health Organization. 
The report "Maternal Care and Mental 
Health” was originally published in the 
Bulletin of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 1951, 3, pp. 355-554.) 

(75) Burlingham, Dorothy T. and 
Freud, Anna: War and children. New 
York. International University Press. 
1944. 

(76) Burlingham, Dorothy T. and 
Freud, Anna: Annual report of a resi- 
dential war nursery. London, 1942. 

(77) Burlingham, Dorothy T. and 
Freud, Anna: Infants without fami- 
lies — The case for and against resi- 
dential nurseries. New York. Inter- 
national University Press. 1944. P. 
128. 

(78) Titmus, Richard Morris: op. cit. 
(13). 

“Amid all the imperative forces 
which changed, and overlapped, and 
pushed and pulled the evacuees about, 
there were two resistant elements 
around which all the rest swirled, and 
against which the first migration split 
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Foster home placement and selection of parents in this country 
is a nation-wide problem. Facilities are meager, and practically 
nowhere do training programs exist for those persons willing to be 
foster parents. 

1. What can be done to study the foster home problem in the 
community? 

2. What can be done to strengthen welfare department programs 
for foster home placement in state and local jurisdictions? 

3. Can legislatures and foster home parents see this as a nation- 
strengthening program — not merely a stopgap welfare program? 

4. What support, from experience, statistics, and case studies, 
can juvenile court staffs give to this argument? 


E. Public Information 

1. What is the nature, scope, and intensity of the continuous educa- 
tional program about civil defense problems (79, 80)? 


and foundered. The principal enemy 
of evacuation was the solidarity of fam- 
ily life among the masses of people. The 
urge to re-unite became stronger as 
the social cleavages in the nation pressed 
down in one way or another on mother 
and child. The acute discomfort 
caused by the jostling of different and 
opposed social habits was the other 
great enemy of evacuation. All of the 
implications of a stratified society came 
to the surface during this first evacua- 
tion, and then there were no physical 
hazards, — as there were later — no 
bombs, no tasks to be shared in com- 
mon, to help to hide or bridge the gulf.” 
P. 180. 

“It was just this factor of family 
separation which had received insuffi- 
cient attention before 1939 from the 
psychiatrists and those experts in 
mental health who advised the Govern- 
ment. The most prevalent and the 
most marked symptom of psychological 
disturbance among the civilian popula- 
tion during the war was not panic or 
hysteria but bed-wetting. Its impor- 
tance as a social problem was demon- 
strated as a result of the evacuation of 
children, and observations showed that 
it was primarily caused by separation 
from the family.” P. 349. 

(79) Oregon State Civil Defense Of- 
fice: Orientation manual for directors, 


writers, speakers. Reviewed (In) Civil 
Defense News, op. cit. (24), Vol. I, 
No. 11, May 24, 1951. 

“An Orientation Manual for Direc- 
tors, Writers, Speakers is a very read- 
able and usable manual put out by the 
Oregon State C. D. Office (State Office 
Bldg., Salem, Oreg., Attn: Tom Bru- 
beck, Public Information). Special 
objective of the writers was to translate 
C. D. whys and wherefores so the mate- 
rial would be easier on readers or lis- 
teners, and therefore, more easily 
grasped by them. Much of it has been 
used in speeches, broadcasts, and 
releases. 

“It is printed on punched paper for 
loose-leaf notebook. Chapter headings 
include such topics as 'Why Every Town 
Prepares', ‘Getting The Word Around’, 
'Children and Civil Defense’, etc. 
Sample, from the chapter on ‘Women 
and Civil Defense’; ‘Panic is a deadly 
weapon. The enemy knows this, and 
he’ll do all he can to increase it. Talk 
that sounds off-key should be weighed 
carefully. Analyze the ingredients of 
a scare-talk the way you would measure 
the food and spices that go into a Caesar 
Salad’” P.3. 

(80) Office of Civil Defense: Instruc- 
tor’s guide: Orientation to civil defense 
in California. Sacramento, Calif., Jan. 
1952, Major General W. M. Robertson, 
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2. Can it be said it is of the “scare” or “general alarm” type'/ 

3. Are discussions given on “fear” in simple, clear ways? 1 Is 
“panic” only mentioned without definition or analysis (81)? 

4. How is information program planned? Do civil defense 
workers or citizen groups participate in planning content and de- 
livery? Is it all of “canned type”? Does it reach all social classes 
of people, or is it all middle-class styled, written, and targeted? 

5. Is there a central information source where citizens and civil 
defense workers may get quick, clear, and coordinated information? 

6. Is the information practical as it applies to the rurality or 
urbanity of the locale and population to which it is delivered? 
That is, can almost all in the region identify with the applicability 
of the information (82) ? 


USA (Ret), Director, Office of Civil 
Defense. Pp. viii+143. 

"This Instructor's Guide has been de- 
veloped to provide information which 
is essential to a general understanding 
of California’s Civil Defense Program 
... It is suggested that this guide will 
serve the following purposes: (1) Pro- 
vide instruction material for an orienta- 
tion course on civil defense. (2) Fur- 
nish general and specific information 
about civil defense. (3) Supply source 
material for talks.” P. vii. 

(81) Editors of American Machinist: 
Disaster control— Section on panic. 
American Machinist, November 13, 
1950. Pp. 12-15. 

“Here the editors of American Ma- 
chinist present a handbook dealing with 
principal disasters that may befall your 
plant. It tells what you can do now, 
what you can do during an emergency, 
and how you can speed the task of 
getting back into production . . 

P. 1. 

“. . . Psychological Defense plays a 
major role in any disaster-control 
project. All other measures, every ef- 
fort, and each protective step ties in 
directly with this factor. If protective 
psychological conditioning is not active 
in your plant, Start Now! Only time 
and careful, sensible training can build 
the mental attitude so necessary to with- 
stand the threats and actualities of dis- 
aster, accidental or deliberate.” P. 12. 


“. . . Try to make every message 
(directive) positive — it is far better, for 
instance, to tell a man that he has the 
right to be scared and explain the pre- 
cautions he should take, than to avoid 
the subject, be evasive, or say, ‘be 
brave’.” P. 12. 

“There is a common belief that a man 
is a coward or a ’sissy’ if he shows fear 
when threatened by danger. This is 
nonsense. Fear is a very definite men- 
tal reaction transmitted into physical 
action when bodily harm seems ap- 
parent . . .” P. 12. 

(82) Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration: This is civil defense, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. May 1951. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Pp. 32. 
(Note: “This is Civil Defense” is the 
third official FCDA booklet for public 
distribution, the previous ones being 
“Survival Under Atomic Attack” and 
“What You Should Know About Bio- 
logical Warfare”. This booldot raises 
and answers such questions as “Who is 
responsible for civil defense?” “If you 
donT live in a city should you take part 
in civil defense?" “What services can 
you join ?” A speakers kit built around 
this booklet is available from Public Af- 
fairs Office, FCDA, Washington, D. C. 
Included in the kit are a copy of the 
booklet, three basic speeches, aimed at 
rural, smaller city and town, and big 
city audiences, and a selection of C. D. 
quotes.) 
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F. Training 

1 Do first aid training courses include instructions and material 
on psychological first aid, emotions of illness and injury, and “nor- 
mal” fear reactions? , , , , , , . 

2. Does training of police, fire, and block warden personnel in- 
clude instruction as to fear and its protective function and what 

we know of mass behavior (83, 84) ? _ . , 

3. What attention is being given to the selection and training ot 
leaders? Are psychiatrists and group behavior specialists used in 

this training (85) ? . , .. . „ t , . -i 

4 How much emphasis is being put on dry runs of the civil 

defense organization? Or “bombing drills” in school, office and 
factory? What is the implication of this emphasis? What con- 
sideration has been given to the “how” of presentation rather than 

5. Recognizing that children reflect the emotions and anxieties of 
adults, what steps have been taken to deal with the problem of the 
“anxious” teacher, official, and parent (88, 89)? 


(83) Lowenbcrg, Richard D.: Psy- 
chological reactions in an emergency 
(earthquake). Am. J. Rfljhiat; 

109, No. 5, Nov., 1952. Pp. 384-385. 

(84) Menningcr, Wm. C.: Psycho- 
logical reactions in an emergency 
(flood). Am. J. Psyclnat., Vol. 109, 
No. 2, Aug. 1952, pp. 128-130. 

(SB) Office of Strategic Services As- 
sessment Staff: Assessment of men. 
1948. New York. Rinehart, xv+pp. 

' ,4 (8G) National Commission on Safety 
Education and National Education As- 
sociation, Research Section: Civil De- 
fense plans for school systems: A review 
of plans and practices from several 
school systems. 1061. NEA Research 
Division, Washington, D. C., pp. 

(87) Minneapolis Public Schools. 
Civil Defenso manual for teachers and 
principals. 1001. Supt. of Schools, 
807 Northeast Broadway, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Pp. 37. Reviewed (In) Civil 
Defense News, op. cit. (24). Vol. i, 
No. 21, October 11, 1951. 

“While parts of the Minneapolis man- 
ual are based upon the N. E. A. publi- 


cation, Civil Defense Plans for School 
Systems, it adds many specific sugges- 
tions which should make it useful read- 
ing even for those who have already 
developed school civil defense plans for 
their own cities. For instance, in a 
section on 'Incorporation of Civil De- 
fense in the Curriculum’ the manual 
recommends that 'special emphasis be 
given to particular educational goals 
which arc related to civil defense or to 
national survival', such as physical and 
mental health, appreciation of our 
American heritage and the democratic 
way of life, accepting the obligations of 
citizenship, and understanding the need 
for world cooperation and intergroup 
understanding.” P. 3. 

(88) Klein, E.: The influence of 
teachers’ and parents’ attitudes and be- 
havior upon children in war time. 
Mental Hygiene, 1942, 20, pp. 434-445. 

(89) Luke, Robert A., Asst. Director 
Division of Adult Education Service, 
N. E. A.: The educational requirement 
of civil defense. Adult Education, 
February 1951. 
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G. Administration 


1. Are there advisors on individual and mass behavior attached to 
policy and advisory committees of civil defense councils? 

2. Is there a psychiatric advisory committee? What is the extent 
of representation oj professional interests on such a committee? 
(i anthropologists , sociologists , psychiatrists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatric social workers, medical school psychiatric faculty, child and 
family welfare agencies, mental hygiene societies). 

3. Have the psychiatric advisors been given any specific problems 
to work on, such as content for manual of psychological first aid, 
special uses of psychologists and social workers in disaster and post- 
disaster periods, special training content for leadership training and 
training of civil defense personnel (90) ? 

4. Can such an advisory group see potential research problems on 
studies of tension in community groups, mental health surveys of 
communities, sources of tensions in groups, etc? 

■ T° w ^ at . ® xten * i h ave existing community agencies, and asso- 
ciated mental health personnel, made known to directors of civil 
defense programs and civil defense councils, the availability of such 
personnel for consultation and assistance (91)? 

6. Is there value in considering establishment of rosters of psy- 
chiatnc an d related personnel in state or city? 


(90) Committee on Disaster Studies, 
National Research Council: Minutes 
December 7, 1952 Meeting, National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
(Note: The Committee on Disaster 
Studies, Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, National Research Council, 
working closely with the Department of 
Defense and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration is interested in studying 
the needs for additional disaster re- 
search. An immediate interest of tho 
Committee will be to serve as a clearing 
house function “(1) to collect materials, 
both published and unpublished, (2) to 
servers a repository of quickly avail- 
able information, including functional 
indexing of materials available through 
other sources, (3) to disseminate infor- 
mation through bibliographies, sum- 
maries, and replies to inquiries”. Ques- 
tions to be studied include the probabil- 
ity of panic, methods of preventing and 
controlling panic, use of psychological 


warfare and countermeasures, and med- 
ical logistics.) 

(91) Caldwell, Millard (Federal Civil 
Defense Administration) : Science and 
Civil Defense, (In) Science, Vol. 113, 
No. 2946, June 15, 1951. 

"The active participation of scientists 
in civil defense state and local opera- 
tional programs is vital. The role of 
the physician, the sociologist, the psy- 
chologist, the psychiatrist, the engineer, 
and the many specialists in fields directly 
applicable to the civil defense problem 
is apparent. Scientists should seek out 
state and local civil defense directors 
and offer not only technical advice but 
active service. 

_ "Certain it is that scientists, as indi- 
viduals assisting local civil defense or- 
ganizations, as individuals or groups 
addsing state and local civil defense 
directors, . and as responsible members 
of professional societies, can make major 
contributions to civil defense planning 
and operation. Without the active co- 
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With the submission of this report, the functions of the present 
subcommittee on civil defense will have been completed.* How- 
ever, civil defense activities will probably be a part of our culture 
for several years to come. Accordingly, the following recommenda- 
tions are submitted for the consideration of the Community Serv- 
ices Committee : , , , , . . , , 

1. That another subcommittee on civil defense be appointed to 
continue the study of mental health aspects in relation to civil 

defense. _ , . . , 

2. That the National Institute of Mental Health continue to have 
a staff member study mental health aspects of civil defense and 
gather first-hand information about previous and present civil de- 
fense thinking both at home and abroad. 

3. That the National Institute of Mental Health cooperate with 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration on matters pertaining to 
mental health aspects of civil defense. 

4. That this report be made available to state mental health au- 
thorities, state directors of civil defense programs, and other 
appropriate agencies. 


operation of scientists, and without the 
knowledge that they alone can provide 
in many areas, civil defense cannot bo 
effective, and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration is keenly aware of this 
fact . . . 

“Recently it was suggested that there 
is no science wo do not need. The wry 
qualification was added that, if satura- 
tion attacks with modern weapons ever 
are made on the United States, and civil 
defense is not effective, then some of the 
sciences, such as archteology, not di- 
rectly involved in civil defense, may 
inherit what is left of the nation we 
have failed to protect.” P. 3. 


*This report was presented to the 
Community Services Committee at their 
meeting, October 11 and 12, 1951. In 
accepting this report, the Community 
Services Committee recommended to 
the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council that this report be published 
and distributed to appropriate authori- 
ties and agencies as designated by the 
Public Health Service and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. The 
National Advisory Mental Health 
Council approved the report at the 
February 14, 1952, meeting and simi- 
larly recommended to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral publication and distribution of the 
report. 
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